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Public Papers. 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78.) 
MR. ROSE’S ULTIMATUM. 
Washington, March 17, 1808 


his majesty’s anxicty, that full effect should be 

iven to those views of justice and moderation, by 
which his conduct has been reguiated through the 
whole of the unfortunate transaction whence the 
present differences have arisen ; and of the disap- 
pointment with which he would learn the frustra- 
tion of his just and equitable purposes; I have 
felt it incumbent upon ime, onthe receipt of the 
letter which you did me the honor to address to 
me on the 5th instant, to apply anew to this mat- 
ter the most ample and scrious consideration. It 
is with the most painful sensations of regret, that 
I find myself on the result of it, under the necessi- 
ty of declining to enter into the terms of negocia- 
tion, which by direction of the president of the 
Wnited States, you therein offer. I do not feel 
myself competent, in the present instance, to de- 
part from those instructions, which I stated in my 
letter of the 26th of January last, and which pre- 
clude me from acceding to the condition thus pro- 
posed. 

I should add, that I am absolutely prohibited 
from entering wpon matters unconnected with the 
specific object I am authorised to discuss, much 
less can I thus give any pledge concerning them. 
The condition suggested, moreover, leads to the di- 
rect inference that the proclamation of the presi- 


remove; I shall therefore take a short review o1 the 
transaction which has given rise, to these discus- 
sions, in order the more correctly to determine the 
soundness of the principles upon which the demand. 


. . é i : e. 
Srm— Being deeply impressed with the sense of|'8 mad 


Certain deserters from his majesty’s navy, manv 
of them his natural born subjects, having entered 
into the service of the United States, were repeated- 
ly and fruitlessly demanded by the British officers, 
of the recruiting officers of the United States; 
but were retained in their new service. As it was’ 
a matter of notoricty, that several of these deserters 
were on board the trigate of the United States the 
Chesapeake, they were demanded of that frigate 
on the high seas, by his majesty’s ship Leopards 
and all knowledge of their presence on board being 
denied, she was attacked, and four of them, one 
avowedly a native-Englishman, were taken out of 
her. Without being deterred by the consideration 
of how far circumstances hostile in their nature, 
had provoked, though they undoubtedly by no 
means justified this act of the British officer, his 
majesty’s government directed that a positive disa- 
vowal of the right of search asserted in this case; 
and of the act of the British officer, as being au- 
thorised, and a promise of reparation, should be 
conveyed to the American minister in London, 
before he had made any representat:on by order of 
the United States. | 
This disavowal made on the second of August 
last, Was transmitted by him to his government be 
fore the 6th of that month; but before Mr. Monroe 








had received his orders to demand reparation, his 









































dent of the United States of the 2d of July, 1807, 
is maintained eitheras an equivalent for reparation 
for the time being, or as a compulsion to make it. 
It is with the more profound regret, that I feel 
myself under the necessity of declaring, that I am 
unable to act upon the terms thus proposed; as it 
becomes my duty to inform you, in conformity to 
my instructions, that on the rejection of the de- 
mand stated in my former letter on the part of his 
majesty, my mission is terminated. And as his ma- 
jesty’s government in providing me with those in- 
structions, did not conceive that after the declara- 
tion of his sentiments respecting the affair of the 
Chesapeak was made known to this government, 
the state of any transactions pending or uniermina- 
ted between the two nations could justify the per-| 
severance in the enforcement of the president’s pro- 
clamation, f£ can exercise no discretion on this point. 
As oh a former accasion I detailed, though 
minutely, the motives for that demand, on the part; 
of his majesty which I, with so much concern, 
learn to be deemed inadmissable by the government 
of the United States: I should here abstain from 


majesty learnt with what surprize it is needless to 
dwell upon, that the president of the United Siates 
had interdicted by proclamation bearing date the 2d 
of July, 1807, the entry of all their ports to the 
whole of his navy; this surprize was certainly in- 
creased, when in the letter delivered by that minis- 
ter to require address for the wrong, although jt 
went into details unconnected with it; not only no 
concern was expressed on the part of the United 
States, at having felt themselves compelled toenact 
measures of so much injury and indignity towards 
a friendly power, but no mention was made of the 
causes of such measures being resorted to, or even 








any exposition of them which visibly can have no 
further effect upon thenegociation, if I did not 


of the fact of their having been adopted In addi- 
tion to the embarrassment arising from these cir- 
cumstances, and the insufficiency of the expla- 
nations subsequently given to Mr. Canning, the 
introduction of a subject foreign to that of the 
complaint, became the main impediment to the 
success of this discussion which took place in 
London. WhenI had the honourto open the ne- 
fociation with you, sir, as Thad learnt that the 
proclamation was still in force, it became my 
duty conformably ‘to my imstructions, to require 
its recall, as a preliminary to further discussion : 


deem it essential that they should not be left under |had it not been in jorce, E was not ordered to have 
Hay rpisapprehension which I might be able to talepry it into coas'geration in the adjustment of re- 
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paration; and it was considered as haraiy poss.le 
that it shouid not have been recailed immediate:, 
upon ihe knowledge of his majesty’s disavowel of 
the attack upon the Chesapeak, as an authorised 
act. But his majesty could not suffer the negocia- 
tion to be carried on in his behaif, under an _inter- 
dict, which even if justifiable in tne first moment of 
irritation, cannot be coniinued after the declaration 
of his majesty’s sentiments upon the transaction, 
except in a spirit of hostility. 

It might aave been turiy contended, that in the 
first instance, the exercise of such anact of power, 
before reparation was refused or unduly protracted, 

yas incompatable with the purposes and essence oi 
Pacific negociation, and with a demand of redress 
through that channel: bu: such have been bis ma- 
jesty’s conciliatory views that this argument has not 
been insisted on, ‘although it might now be more 
force biy urged, as it appears that the government of 
the United States was from the first sensible that 
even had hostility been meditated by the British go- 
vernment, it would not have commenced in such 
a manner. 
forcement contmued up io the present time, of} 
measures highiy unfmendly in their tendency, per- 
sisted in, not only after the disavowel in question; 
the promise of the proifer, of suitable reparation, 
and the renewed assurances of his majestey’s amica- 
ble dispositions, but, after security has been given 
in a public instrument bearing date of the 16th of 
Qciober, 1807, that the claim to the seizures of de- 
serters frora the national ships of other powers, 
cannot again be brought forward by his majesty’s 
naval officers, it is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
injt ry and indignity to wh: ch his m: jesty’s serv.ce 
is exposed both as touching the freedom and_secu- 
Tity of correspondents of his agents and accred:ted 
ministers in the United States, or as resulting from 
a measure which in time of war, excludes the whole 
of his navy from all their ports; which ports are 
coupiciely open to the fleets of his enemies. It 
wil be sufficient to observe, that even where exemp- 
tions from it are granted, they are made subject to 
stich conditions, that of the three last British ships 
of war, which have entered these ports upon public 
business, two of them, his majesty’s ship Statira, 
hav.ng on board a minister sent out for the adjust- 
ment of the present differences, and a schooner 
bearing dispatches, in consequence of their inabili- 
ty to procure pilots, were obliged to enter their 
waters without such assistance, and were exposed 
to considerable danger. Great Britain, by the forms 
established, could repair the wrongs committed, 
even to the satisfaction of the United States, no 
otherwise than by the channel of negociation: yet 
she avowed distinctly that a wrong was committed, 
and that she was ready to make reparation for it; it 
cannot therefore be contended, that the unavoidable 
delay of actual reparation, subjected her to the 
imputation of presisting in an aggression. which. 
was disclaimed from the first; if this is true, how-. 
ever much she will regret any impediment in the 
adjustment of a difference, in which the feelings of 
this nation are so materially interested, can she 
consistently with a due care of her own honor and 
interests, allow it to be concluded on her part under 
an adherence to a conduct which has a decided cha- 
racter of enmity in the proccedings held towards 
her by the other party. 

I know not in what view the perserverance in the 
president’s proclamation, up to this moment, can be 
considered, but in that of a measure of retaliation, 
or of self assumed reparation ; or a measure intend- 
e@to compel reparation; unless it be that which, 


But the exception taken, is to the en-' 


ic e.ghuy 1 dnderstand, you define 
Sure Of precaution. 

li, when a wrong is committed, retaliation is 
instantly resorted to by the :njured party, the door 
to pacific adjustment is closed, and the means of 
reconciliation prechided. The right to demand re- 
paration is incompat.ble with the assumption of it. 
When parties are in a state of mutual hostility, they 
are so far on a footing, and as such they may treat : 
But a party disciaming every unfriendly intention: 
and giving unequivocal proofs of an amicable dispo- 
sition, cannot be expecied to treat with another, 
whose conduct towards it has the direct effect of 
aciuai hostility. If then, the enforcement of the 
president’s proclamation, up to the presentm oment, 
is a measure of self assumed reparation, it is directly 
repugnant to the spirit and fact of ameable negoci- 
ation; if it 1s a measure to compel reparation, it is 
equally so; and by the preseverance in it, Great 
Britain is dispensed with the duty of proffering re- 
dress. But if itis a measure of precaution, in or- 
der to secure reparation, or in order to compel it, 
it falls under the objections I have stated. If it isa 
precauuon adopted as a guard against acts of violence 
apprehended on the part of his majesty’s naval offit 
cers, it surely cannot be considered as being as ef- 
tectual a security as that arising from the renewed 
assurances of his majesty’s friendly disposition, 
which amply a due observance of the mghts of na- 
tions, with which G, Britain is in amity; by all 
persons hoiding authority under his majesty’s go- 


it tobe a met,’ 





vernment, from the disavowel of the pretension of 
the search of national ships; and from the further 
assurance of that disavowel, given in his majesty’s 
proclamation of the 16th October last; neither un- 
der these concurrent circumstances can the piea of 
necessity be maintained, and if such a preceeding 
has not the plea of necessity, it assumes the charac- 
ter of aggression. If these concurrent securities 
against such an apprehension have any value, the 
necessity no longer exists; if they have no value, 
negociation cannot be attempted, as the basis upon 
which it rests, the mutual confidence of the two 
parties, would be wholy wanting. 

From the moment afier the unfortunate affair of 
the Chesapeake, that his majesty’s naval comman- 
ders, in these waters, had ascertained that they were 
sate from the effervescences of that popular fury, 
under which the most glaring outrage were com- 
mitted, and by which they were naturally led to the 
supposition that they were objects of particular 
hostility, and that a state of war against them, re- 
quiring precautions on their part, had commenced, 
no conduct has been imputed to them, which 
could vindicate the necessity of maintaining in 
force the president’s proclamation. Since that 
time such of those officers as have been necessitated 
by the circumstances of the war to remain in these 
waters, have held nocommunication with the shore, 
except in an instance too trifling to dwell upon, and 





instantly disavowed by the commanding officer ; 
and they have acquiesced quietly in various priva- , 
tions, highly prejudicial to the service they were 
upon, and jin consequence of an interdict, which, 
had they been regardless of their duty towards a 
state in amity with their sovereign, and had they 
not carefully repressed the feclings its tone and lan- 
guage had a direct tendency to provoke in them, 
would have rather excited than averted the evils it 
was stated to be intended to prevent ; were they re- 
eardful of these duties, it was unnecessary. Had 
they felt themselves obliged completely to evacuate 
the w aters of the United States, especially while 





an gugmy’s squadron was harbored in them, they 
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vould have done; but under the admission of hos- 
tile compulsion, and under such compulsion, carri-. 
ed into full effect, his majesty could not have dis- | 
eembled the extent of the injury received. 

In the several cases adduced, in which Gr-at Bri- 
tain required certain preliminaries, previously to 
entering into negociation, she regulated her conduct 
by the same principles to which she now adheres; 
and refused, whilst no hostility was exhibited on 
her part, to treat with powers, whose proceedings 
denoted it towards her; and who maintained their 
right im what they assumed. 

From the consideration thus afforded, I trust 
that neither the order of reason, or that of usage, 
are in- contradiction to the demand I have urged, 
nor am I aware how the order of time opposes the 
revocation in the first instance, of that act, which 
affects injuriously one of the parties, and is still 
avowed by the other. 

The subject is thus presented to you, sir, in the 
light of which it was natural that it should offer it- 
self to his majesty’s government. It certatnly con- 
ceived the president’s proclamation to rest chiefly 
and most materially upon the attack made upon 
the ‘frigate of the United States the Chesapeake, 
by his majesty’s ship Leopard, although other to- 
pics were adduced as accessories. In this appre- 
hension it may be held to have been sufficiently 
warranted by the precise time at which, and the 
eircumstances under which it was issued, and by 
its whole context, and the more so, as the impulse 
under which it was drawn up appears to have been 
so sudden as to have precluded a due examination 
of all the grounds of allegation contained in it.— 
And here I beg leave to assure you, that with res- 
pect to the spirit and tone of that instrument, it 
would be highly satisfactory to me, if I could feel 
myself justified in expressing on the part of his 
majesty, any degree of coincidence with the opin- 
ions you have announced, ar when thus appealed 
to, and making every allowance for the irritation of 
the moment, I could dissemble the extreme sur- 
prise experieaced by Great Britain, that the go- 
vernment of a friendly nation, even before an ami- 
cable demand of reparation was made; and yet 
meaning to make that demand; should have issued 
an edict directing measures of injury very dispro- 
portionate to what it knew was an unauthorised 
offence, and both in its terms and its purport so 
injurious to the government to which that demand 
was to be addressed, and tending to call. forth in 
both nations the feelings under which a friendly ad- 
justment would be the most difficult. But if, as I 
learn from you, sir, the proclamation rests substan- 
tially upon other causes, it is then peculiarly to be 
regretted, that together with the demand for re- 
dress made in September last, the government of 
the United States did not think fit.to offer a nego- 
ciation or an explanation of so momentous a mea- 
sure, er to declare that its recall must be more or 
icss connected with the adjustment of other alledg- 
ed wrongs. Neither did it think necessary to re- 
tun any answer to the remonstrance given in by 
his majesty’s envoy at Washington, on the 13th of 
July, 1897, .in which he represented, “that he con- 
sidered that interdiction to be so unfriengly in its 
object, and so injurious in its consequences to his 
Majesty’s interest, that he could net refrain from- 
expressing the most sincere regret, that it ever 
should have been issued, aud mostearnestly depre- 
cating its being enforeed.” 

It could not be supposed that a cireumstance of, 
SO great weight could be overlooked by his majes- 
‘y's government, in determining the line of conduct 


to be held in the negociation ; anid as little could it 
be expected to pass it over, when on the failure of 
the discussion with Mr. Munroe, it directed a spe- 
cial mission to be sent to the United States. It had 
the less reason to imagine that any othe grievances 
could be connected with that for the adjustment of 
which I am empowered to negociate, as Mr. Mun- 
roe, in his letter to Mr. Canning of the 29th July 
last, had stated with respect to other subjects of 
remonstrance, that it was improper to mingle them 
with the present more serious cause of compiaint ; 
an opinion to which Mr. Canning declared his per- 
fect assent, in his letter to that minister of the 2d 
of the subsequent month ; so that this act was: left 
as single and distinct, to be singly and distinctly con- 
sidered. His majesty’s government therefore could 
not consistently with any view of the’subject then 
before it, or indeed with the just object of my mis- 
sion, direct or empower me toenter upon matters not 
connected with that of the Chesapeake ; and they 
could with the less propriety do it, as in order ta 
render the adjustment of differences of such a nature 
the more easy and the more conspicuous, the minis- 
ter charged especially with such offices, have been, 
with few exceptions, restricted to the precise affair 
to be negociated. With respect therefore to those 
other causes of complaint, upon which you inform 
me that the president’s proclamation rests, I cannot 
be furnished with documents enabling me either ta 
admit or to controvert those statements of grievance 
foreign to the attack upon that ship, contained in 
your letter; or authorised to discuss the matters 
themselves. I shall therefore not allow myself to 


some of those transactions suggest to me, although 
their tendency would materially affect both the 
marked manner in which those transactions are 
pourtrayed, and the disadvantageo"'s light in which 
his majesty’s government is represented te have 
acted respecting them. 

I am moreover led to the persuasion that my go« 
vernment will be the more easily able to rescue it- 
self from inculpation by the inference arising from 
passages in Mr. Munroe’s letters to Mr. Secretary 
Canning of the 29th of September last, that the 
differences unhappily existing between the two 
nations were in a train of adjustment. 

If his majesty has not permitted me to enter into. 
the discussion ef the search of neutral merchant 
ships for British seamen, together with the adiust- 
ment of the amount of reparation for the aitack up- 
on the Chesapeake, it was no wise with a view of 
precluding the further agitation of that question at 
a suitable time; but it was that the negociation 
might be relieved from the embsrrassment arising 
from the connection of the present matter with the 
one so foreign to it, and as it was but too well 
known, so difficult to be adjusted, of a right dis- 
tinctly disclaimed, with oae which Great-Britain 
has at all times asserted, of enforcing her cla‘m to 
the services of her natural born subjécts, when 
found on boyrd merchant vesseis of other mations ; 
a claim which she founds in that principle of uni- 
versal law, which gives to the state the right of 
requiring the aid and assistance of her native citi- 
zens. ‘The recurvence, therefore, to that cause of 
jnegociation, which had been originally scttled be- 
tween Mr. Secretary Cannmg, and Mr. Munroe, 
and which had heen alone broken in‘upon by the 
orders subsequently received by that minister, carn* 


}only be considered as a resumption of that couse 


of things which Great Ro-'ain strenuonvstycentend: 
ed there was no ground to depart from.—I may 





observe. that tis purpose might hayg-been af- 


offer such comments as my personal knowledge of 
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fected without the intervention of a special mi- 
nister. 

It will be in your recollection, sir, that in our 
fiist interview, I stated the condition, which makes 
the subject of the present letter, before I was in- 
formed by you that the president of the United 
States would consent to the separation of the two 
subjects. 

1 had trusted that the exposition, which I added 
in my letter of the 26th of January, to the verbal 
explanation I had betore offered, of the grounds of 
his majesty’s demand, was. both in its purport, and 
jn the terms in which it was couched, such as to 
prevent « suspicion that they were in their intention 
derogatory to the honor, or calculated to wound | 
the just sensibility of the nation. I may add _ that 
such a supposition could not be reconciled with the 
various ostensible and unequivocal demonstrations 
of his majesty’s good faith and anxiety, that this 
transaction should be brought to an amicable ter- 
mination, which were exhibited even prior to any 
remonstrances on the part, or by the order of' this 
government. The other topics which I felt myself 
authorised to advance in that letter, in illustration 
of that amicable disposition on the part of the king, 
were brought forward from the conviction I enter- 
tained that they must be of a nature to be satisfac- 
tory to this government, and therefore such as it 
was particularly my duty to enforce, but not with 
a v.ew to rest upon them the right to advance the 
claim which I have stated. 

I may here remark, it is obvious that far from 
requiring that the first step towards an arrange- 
ment of reparation should be taken by the United 
States, Great Britain has already made “them openly 
and distinctly: they are indubitable testimonies to 
the respect borne and decidedly marked by Great 
Britain to the ties of amity subsisting between the 
two nations—and of her cordial desire to maintain 
them unimpaired; and as such alone they were 
airged. 

As his majesty would have derived sincere satis- 
faction from the evidenee of corresponding feelings 
on the part of the United States; so it would be 
the more painful to me to dvell upon a series of 
jasults and menaces, which without any provoca- 
tion or warlike preparations on the part of Great 
Britain, have been for months accumulated upon 
her through the United States, and but too fre- 
quently from quarters whose authority necessarily 
and powerfully commanded attention. 

I ought perhaps to apologise for adverting to ¢ 
incidental expression in your letter, if 1 did el 
Uunk it mght to remove any ambiguity respecting 
the nature of the claim which Great Britain main- 
tained to her seamen, native c itizens of the realm, 
who have deserted from her service to that cf other 
powers: it is, that on demand they shall be dis- 
charged forthwith, and consequently they shall in- 
stantly be freed from their newly contracted obli- 
gations. 

Before I close this letter, allow me to state to, you, 
sir, that I have felt it my duty to transmit to his 
majesty’s government, the exposition contained in 
your letter of the 5th instant of the various de- 
mands on the honor and good faith of Great Britain, 

on which the complaint is made, that satisfaction 
has not been afforded to the United States, and on 
which conjointly with the affair of the Chesapeake, 
Youinform methat the proclamation of the pre- 
stent of the United States of the 2d July, 1807, is 
founde.J. It will be for his majesty’s government 
to deterayine on the part of Great Britain, whether 


any.and whit obligations remain to be fulfiBed by 





her—whether any denial or such protraction of rc- 
dress have occurred on her part, as to render it nes 
cessary or justifiable, the perseverance in an edict, 
which when not necessary or justifiable, assumes 
a character of aggression ; and whether, on the re- 
sult of these considerations, the present negocia- 
tion can be resumed on the part of his majesty, 
with a due regard for his own honor, or with a 
prospect of a more suecessful termination. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest conside- 
ration, sir, your most obedient, and most humble 
servant. (Signed) G. H. ROSE. 


et 


Revolutionary Public Papers. 
THE DECLARATION 

BY TUE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Now met in congress at Philadelphia, setting forti 
the causes and necessity of their taking up arms— 
July 6th, 1775. 

If it was possible for men, who exercise their 
reason to believe, that the Divine Author of our 
existence intended a part of the human race to hold 
an absolute property in, and an unbounded power 
over others, marked out by his infinite goodness 
and wisdom, as the objects of a legal domination 
never rightfully resistable, however severe and op- 
pressive, the inhabitants of these colonies might at 
least require from the parliament of Great Britain 
some evidence, that this dreadful authority over 
them has been granted to that body. But a reve- 
rence for our great Creator, principles of humanity, 
and the dictates of common sense, must convince 
all those who reflect upon the subject, that govern- 
Ment was instituted to promote the welfare of man- 
kind, and ought to be administered for the attain- 
ment of thatend. The legislature of Great Britain 
however, stimulated by an inordinate passion for a 








power not only unjustifiable, but which they know 


to be’ peculiarly reprobated by the very constitution 
of that kingdom, and desperate of success in any 
mode of contest, where regard should be had to 
truth, law, or right, have at length, deserting those, 
at tempted to eflect their cruel and impolitic purpose 
of enslaving these colonies by violence, and have 
thereby rendered it necessary for us to close with 
their last appeal from reason to arms. Yet how- 
ever blinded that assembly may be, by their intem- 
perate rage for unlimited domination, so to slight 
justice and the opinion of mankind, we esteem our- 
selves bound by obligations of respect to the rest of 
the world, to make known the justice of our cause. 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the island of 
Great Britain, lett their native land, to scek on 
these shores a residence for civil and religious free- 
dom. At the expence of their blood, at the haz - 


‘ard of their fortunes, without the least charge to 


the country from which they removed, by unceas- 
ing labour and an unconquerable spirit, they effect- 
ed settlements in the distant and inhospitable wilds 
of America, then filled with numerous and warlike 
nations of barbarians.—Socictics or governments, 
vested with perfect legislatures, were formed under 
charters from thé crown, and an harmonious inter- 
course Was established between the colonies and the 


kingdom from which they derived their origin.— 
The mutual benefits of this union became in a short 
time so extraordinary, as to excite astonishment. 


It is universally confessed, that’ the amazing in- 
crease of wealth, strength, and navigation of the 
realm, arose from this source; and the minister, 
who so. wisely and successfully directed: the mew 
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sures of Great Britain in the late war, publicly de- 
eclared, that these colonies enable her to triumph 
over her enemies. Towards the conclusion of 
that war, it pleased our sovereign to make a change 
in his councils. From that fatal moment, the at- 
fairs of the British empire began to fall into con- 
fusion, and gradually sliding from the summit of 
glorious prosperity to which they had been advan- 
ced by the virtues and abilities of one man, are at 
Jength distracted by the convulsions that now shake 
it to its deepest foundations. The new ministry 
finding the brave foes of Britain, though frequently 
‘defeated, yet still contending, took up the unfortu- 
nate idea of granting thema hasty peace, and of 
then subduing her faithful friends, 

These devoted colonies were judged to be in 
such a state, a8 to present victories without blood- 
shed, and all the easy emoluments of statuteabie 
plunder. ‘The uninterrupted tenor of their peacea- 
ble and respectful behaviour from the beginning 
of colonization, their dutiful, zealous, and useful 
services during the war, though so recently and 
amply acknowledged in the most honourable man- 
ner by his majesty, by the late king, and by par- 
liament, could not save them from the meditated 
innovations. Parliament was influenced to adopt 
the pernicious project, and assuming a new power 
over them, have in the course of cleven years given 
such decisive specimens of the spirit and  conse- 
quences attending this power, as to leave no doubt 
concerning the effects of acquiescence under it. 
The have undertaken to give and grant our money 





without our consent, though we have ever exercised 
an exclusive right to dispose of our own proper- 
ty; statutes have been passed for extending the 
jurisdiction of courts of admiralty and vice admi- 
ralty beyond their ancient limits ; for depriving us 
of the accustomed and inestimable privilege of trial 
by jury in cases affecting both life and property ; 
for suspending the legislature of one of the colo- 
nics; for interdicting all commerce to the capital 
of another; and for altering fundamentally the 
form of government established by character, and se- 
cured by acts of its own legislature, solemnly con- 
firmed by the crown; for exempting the “mur- 
derers” of colonists from legal trial, and in effect, 
from punishment; for erecting in a neighbouring 
province, acquired by the joint arms of Great Bri- 
tain and America, a despotism dangerous to our 
very existence ; and for quartering soldiers upon 
the colonists in time of profound peace. It has also 
been resolved in parliament, that colonists charged 





with committing certain offences, shall be trans- 
ported to England to be tried. 


But why should we enumerate our injuries in 
detail? By one statute it is declared, that parliament 
can “of right make laws to bind us in all cases 
whatsoever.’ What is to defend us against so enor- 
mous, so unlimited a power? Nota single man of 
those who assume it is chosen by us; or is subject 
to our controul or influence ; but on the contrary, 
they are all of them exempt from the operation 
of such laws, and an .4merican revenue, if not di- 
verted from the ostensible purposes for which it is 
raised would actually lighten their own burdens 
in proportion as they increase ours. We saw the 
misery to which such despotism would reduce us. 
We for ten years incessantly and ineffectually be- 
sieged the throne as supplicants ; we reasoned, we 
remonstrrted with parliament in the most mild and 
decent language. 

Administration, sensible that we should regard 
these oppressive measures as freemen ought to do 


indignation of the Americans was roused, it is fruez 
but it was the indignation of a virtuous, loyal, and 
affectionate people. A congress of delegates from 
the united colonies was assembled at Philadelphia 
on the fifth day of last September. We resolved again 
to offer an humble and dutiful: petition to the 
king, and also addressed our fellow subjects of 
Great Britain. We have pursued every tempe- 
rate, every respectful measure ; we have even pro- 
ceeded to brake off our commercial intercourse 
with our fellow subjects, as the last peaceable ad- 
monition, that our attachment to no nation upon 
earth, should supplant our attachment to liberty. 
This, we flattered ourselves was the ultimate step 
of the controversy; but susequent events have 
shewn, how vain was this hope of finding modera- 
tion in our enemies. : 

Several threatening expressions against the co- 
lonies were inserted in his majesty’s speech; our 
petition though we were told it was a decent one, 
and that his majesty had been pleased to receive it 
graciously, and to promise laying it before his par- 
liament, was huddled into both houses among a bun- 
dle of American papers, and there neglected. The 
lords and commons in their address, in the month 
of February said, that “a rebellion at that time 
actually existed within the province of Massuchu- 
setts Bay ; and that those concerned in it, had been 
countenanced and encouraged by unlawfnl com- 
binations and engagements, entered into by his 
majesty’s subjects in several of the other colonies; 
and therefore they besought his majesty, that he 
would take the most effectual measures to enforce 
due obedience to the laws and authority of the 
supreme legislature.”—Soon after, the commercial 
intercourse of whole colonies, with foreign coun- 
tries, and with each other, was cut off by an act of 
parliament; by another, several of them were 
entirely prohibited from the fisheries in the seas 
near their coasts, on which they always depended 
for their sustenance ; and large reinforcements of 
shipsand troops were immediately sent over to 
general Gage. 

Fruitless were all the entreaties, arguments, and, 
eloquence of an illustrious band of the most dis- 
tinguished peers and commoners, who nobly and 
strenuously asserted the justice of our cause te 
stay, or even to mitigate the heedless fury with 
which these accumulated and unexampled outrages 
were hurried on. Equally fruitless was the inter-. 
ference of the city of London, of Bristol and many 
other respectable towns in our favour. Parliament 
adopted an insidious maneuvre calculated to divide 
us, to establish a perpetual auction of taxation, 
where colony should bid against colony, all of them 
uninformed what ransom would redeem their lives; 
and thus extort from them at the point of the bayo- 
net the unknown sums that should be sufficient to 
gratify, if possible to gratify, ministerial rapacity, 
with the miserable indulgence left to us of raising 
in our own mode, the prescribed tribute. Wha 
terms more rigid and humiliting could have been 
dictated by remorseless victors to conquered ene- 
mies? In our c:reumstances to accept them, would 
be to deserve them. 

Soon after the intelligence of these proceedings 
arrived on-this continent, general Gage, who in the 
course of the last year had taken possession of the 
town of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, and still occupied: it as a garrison, on the 19th 
of April, sent out from that place a large detach- 
ment of his army, who made an unprovoked assault 
on the inhabitants of the said province, at the town 





scnt over fleets and armies to enforce them. The | 


of Lexington, as appears by the affidavits of a great, 
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number of persons, some of whom were officers, 
and soldiers of that detachment, murdered eight of 
the inhabitants, and wounded many others. From 
thence the troops proceeded in a warlike array to 
the town.of Coneerd, where they set upon another 
party of the inhabitants of the same prov.nce, killing 
several and wounding more, until compelled to re- 
treat by the country people suddenly assembled to 
repel his cruel oppression. Hostilities, thus com- 
menced by the British troops, have been since prose- 
cuted by them w:thout regard to faith or reputation. 
The inhabitants of Boston being confined within 
that town by the general their goveraor, and having 
im order to procure their dismission, entered into a 
treaty with him; it was stipulated that the said in- 
habitants having depysited their arms with their own 
magistrates, should have liberty to depart, taking 
with them their own effects. They accordingly 
delivered up their arms, but in open violation of 
honor, in defiance of the obligation of treaties, 
which even savage nations esteem sacred the govern- 
or ordered the arms deposited as aforesaid, that 
they might be preserved for their owners, to be 
seized by a body of soldicrs ; detained the greatest 
part of the inhabitants in the town, and compelled 
the few who were permitted to retire, to leave their 
waluabie effeets dehind. 

By this perfidy, wives are separated from their 
husbands, children from their parents, the aged and 
the sick from their relations and friends, who wish 
to attend and comfort them; and those who have 
been used to live in plenty and even elegance, are 
reduced to deplorable distress. 

The general, further emulating his ministerial 
masters; by a proclamation bearing date on the 12th 
day of June, after venting the grossest falsehoods 
and calumnies against the good people of these 
colonies, proceeds to “ declare them all either by 
name or description, to be rebels and traitors, to 
supercede the course of the common law, and 
instead thereof to. publish and order the use and 
exercise of the law martial.’ His troops have 
butchered our countrymen, have wantonly burnt 
Churlestown, besides a considerable number of hous- 
es in other places; our ships and vessels are seized ; 
the necessary supplics of provisions are intercepted, 
and he is exerting his utmost power to spread de- 
struction and devastation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that gene- 
ral Carlton the governor of Canada, is instigating 
the people of that province and the Jndians to fall 

upon us; and we have but too much reason to 
apprchend that schemes have been formed to excite 
domestic enemies against us. In brief, a part of 
these colonies now feel, and all of them are sure of 
feeling, as fur as the vengeance of administration 
» can inthct them, the complicated calamities of fire, 
y sword and famine. We are reduced to the alterna- 
ci, tive of choosing an unconditional submission to 
starthe tyranny of irritated ministers, or resistance by 
eottorce. ‘The latter is our cheice. Ws aaveE coun- 
TED THE COST CF THIS CONTEST, AND FIND 
NOTHING SO DREADFUL AS VOLUNTARY SLAVERY 
F oor, justice ana humanity forbid us tamely to’sur- 
render that freedom which we received from our gal- 
Jan cestors. and which our innocent posterity have . 
a right to receive from us. We cannot endure the in- 
fumy and guilt of resigning succeeding generations 
to that wretchedness which inevitably awaits them, 
if we basely entail hereditary bondage upon them. 

Our cause is just. Our union is perfect. Our 
inte. wai resources are great, and, if necessary, fo- 
reign assistince is undoubtedly attainable. We 
gravelully acknowledge, as signal instances of the 


Divine favour towards us, that his providence would 
not permit us to be called into this severe controver. 
sy until we were grown up to our present strength, 
had been previously exercised in Warlike operations, 
and possessed the means of defending ourselves. 
With hearts fortified by these anmat.ng reflections, 
we most solemniy, betore Goud and the world, 
DECLARE, that, exerung the utmost energy of those 
powers, which our beneficent Creator hath graci- 
ously bestowed upon us, the arms we have been 
compelied by our enemies to assume, we will, in 
defiance of every hazard, with unabaung firmness 
and perserverance, employ for the preservation of 
our liberties ; being with one mind resolved to dic 
treemen rather than to live slaves. 

Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of 
our friends and fellow-subjects in any part oi the 
empire, we assure them that we mean not to dis- 
solve that union which has so long and so happily 
subsisted between us, and which we sincerely wish 
to see restored. Necessity has not yet driven us 
into that desperate measure or induced us to ex- 
cite any other nation to War against theu:. We have 
not raised armies with ambitious designs 0 sepa, 
rating from Great Britain, and esiabiushing inde- 
}pendent states. We fight not for glory or tor con- 
quest. We exhibit to, mankind the remarkable 
spectable of a people attacked by unprovoked enc- 
mies, without any imputation or even suspicion of 
offence. They boast ot their privileges and civili- 
zation, and yet prolier no milder condition than 
servitude or deaih. 

In our own native land, in defence of the free- 
dom that is our birth right, and which we ever en- 
joved till the Jaie violation of i1t—for the protection 
of our property, acquired solely by the honest in- 
dustry of our forefathers and ourselves, against vio- 
lence actually offered, we have taken up arms.— 
We shali lay them down when hostilities shall 
cease on the part of the aggressors, and all danger 
of their being renewed shall be removed, and not 
before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of the 
supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of the 
universe, we most devoutly implore his Divine 


}goodness to protect us happily through this great 


conflict to dispose our adversaries to reconciliation 
on reasonable terms, and thereby to relieve the 
empire from the calamities of civil war. 








Malthus on Popuiation. 


An on ly ical review of the “ Essay on the principi: 
af Popucnuon, by T.R. Malthus, A. M.” with some 
remarks nore particularly applicable to the faresent 
and probabie fuiure state of the United States. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55.] 

Our author next adverts to the state of the anci- 
ent inhabitants of the North of Eurone, ‘but we 
deem it unnecessary to pursue him closely through 
the long detail of historical facts, by which he 
arrives at the proofs of the proposition upon which 
he set out: namely, that there is a constant tenden- 
cy in population to increase beyond the means of 
subsistence. To this tendency, is obviously to be 
traced, the Jong and bloody wars which continued 
for so many centuries, to ravage all the fairest parts 
of the earth, and which finally caused the overthrow 
and complete destruction of the Roman empire:— 
The laws and customs of the ancient. German na- 
tions, of which Tacitus(13) has left us an entertain- 
ing as Well aga very learned account, were emi- 
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»éntly calculated to promote the spirit of procrea- 
tion. The women were treated with the most mark- 
ed attention and regard, and indeed ever held in 
veneration, for they were considered as endoWed 
with a foresight of future events, and as being in- 
terpreters of the Divine will. They sometimes car¢ 
ried their women with them to the ficid of battle, 
where their presence served to animate them with 
martial ardor, andoften to turn the fate of a battle, 
when they would have ingloriously retreated or suf- 
fered themselves to be taken captives. (14) Marria- 

s were every where strongly inculcated, and ma- 
trimonial infidelity was acarcely known. The man 
who debauched a woman was obliged either to mar- 
ry her, to give her a portion, or to suffer death : 
and no qualification of youth, beauty, or riches 
could precure a husband to the prostitute. These 
people were called barbarians : how unlike the ci- 
vilized people of the present enlightened age! who 
can smile at seduction as a fashionable pastime, & 
encourage the harlot to look down upon the virtu- 
ous woman. 


It will be readily conceived that in a state of so- 
ciety like this, population would increase rapidly, 
and that as the people were ignorant of agriculture, 
or practised it only in a very inconsiderable degree, 
it would be necessary for them to resort to arms, 
either to extend their territory, or force to them- 
selves a settlement in other countries. The fertile 
provinces of Spain, Italy, and Greece, offered an 
enticing field for these emigrations ; but for many 
centuries they were unable to resist the valor of 
the Roman arms; as fast, however, as one host 
was destroyed another succeeded ; “clouds of bar- 


® barians seemed to collect from all parts of the nor- 


thern hemisphere. Gathering fresh darkness and 
terrors as they rolled on, the congregated bodies 
at length obscured the sun of Italy, and sunk the 
western world in night.” We can be at no loss to 
discover the checks to population among a people 
who were never at peace; war, and its attendant 
famine, were the means by which it was kept down 
to the level of their scanty means of subsistence. 


In the countries of China, Persia, Tartary, Syria, 
‘cc. where the inhabitants lead a pastoral life, and 
where, from the nature of the soil and climate, and 
great scarcity of water, pasturage must be seanty; 
itis evident, infringements of territorial right and 
consequent war would be frequent. War of itself, 
however, would be insufficient to repress the super- 
abundant population among a people whose very re- 
ligion teaches them the blessings that flow from 
truitfulness. Every man who has ten children is 
promised the lasting enjoyments of Paradise ; but, 
as in the islands of the South Sea, the women are 
here considered as the absolute property of the fa- 
ther, and are held up to sale until such an offer is 
made as will induce him to dispose of them-—-the con- 
Sequence of this custom is, that the poor (and they 
in all countries constitute the largest portion of the 
People) live single, and the rich are permitted to 
hold as many wives as they choose to purchase.— 
if a greater number of children are born than the 
father is able or willing to maintain, he may dispose 
of them to the traders for money, or exchange 
them for necessary conveniencies, or murder them; 
for “ when they have not wherewithal to maintain 
them, they hold ita piece of charity to murder in- 
funts new-born, as also they do such as are sick, 


tee 





(14) History of women, by William Alexander, 
MB. yol, ie p: 155, et sequent, - 
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and past recovery.” (15) From the prevalence of the 
vehercal disease, we are induced to believe thatthose 
Who ate unable to purchase wives, do not on that 


| account léad a life of chastity, Promiscuous inter- 


Cowrse must take place, whith is, ut dil times, un 
favorable to popul:tion. We are’ td consider, there- 
fore, in addition to wars and famme, this resufaint 


from itiability to obtain a wife, licentiousness of 


nminnérs, epidemics, afd the discases incident to 
peverty, as the principal checks which keep the 
population down to its proper level. © ~~ <9 
In different parts of Aftica, we have reason to be 
astonished at the principle of increase which is 
found to be sufficiently powerfal to keep ‘up the 
population under so many rigorous impédintents. 
The exportation of slaves has aali times acted as a 
considerable drain to the population of Affica, and. 
yet as Dr. Franklin has observed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find the gap made by an liundred years ex- 
portation of negroes, which has blackened half 
America. Like the savages of North Anterica, the 
people subsist chiefly by fishing and hunting, and. 
must, of course, during some seasons of the year, 
suffer greatly from want; ahd being divided into 
numerous petty states, independent and jealous of 
each other, wars frequently originate from trifling 
provocations, and are carried on with the most 
destructive animosity. Longevity is rarely to be 
met with among the inhabitants of Affica, a cir- 
cumstance which our author is inclined to attribute 
chiefly to the heat of the climate : arriving soon- 
er at maturity, he supposes, they miust naturally 
perish sooner than the inhabitants of colder coun- 
triés. But we do not find this to be the case in 
other hot climates. In the West Indies, in South 
America, and in some of the South Sea Islands, 
under favorable circumstances, the people live to 
extreme old age. We remember to have seen 
some years ago in the Island of St. Christopher’s a 
woman who had attained her one hundred and 
twentieth year, and who possessed the use of all her 
faculties unimpaired. Buffon, with great proprie- 
ty, attributes the shortness.of life in Africa, to the 
early intercourse of the sexes. The children are 
so debauched and so little under the constraint of 
their parents, that from the age of ten or eleven 
they give themselves up to every species of lust- 
ful practices. (15) Fevers of the most violent kind, 
plagues, small pox, &c. are common in various 
parts of Africa, and annually rage with desolating 
violence. Under such circumstances, in a climate 
naturally unwholesome, the checks to population 
must be too obvious to need being pointed out. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


oe 


British Parliament. 


The House of Lords and House of Commons, are 
known by the general name of “the parliament.” 
The house of lords consists of an indefinite num- 
ber of persons calis dukes, margiisses, earls, 
wiscounts, barons and bishops, allo. whom, except 
the latter, the king (at once the the fountain of 
wisdom and honor, ) may make as many as he 
pleases; and it frequently happens, when a favor- 
ite measure is to be carried, that a “‘ batch of peers” 
is created to secure a majority. At present the 
Hotise of Lords may be considered as the most 
servile body of men in Great Britain—now and 














(45) Sir John Chardin’s travels. Harris’s col. b. 
iil. C. li. p. 865. 
(2°) Vids Buffon’s Historie naturelle de Homme. 
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thena light shines through the gloom that envelopes | 


them, but a large majority are generally found on 
the side of the minister, be he whom he may. Six- 
teen Scottish peers are elected by their brother-no- 
dies, to serve during the parliament ;* the twenty 
eight Irish peers are elected for life. The bishops 
hold their seats ex-oficio, having the dignity of ba- 
rons attached to their ecclesiastical preferments. 
The House of Commons, before the union with 
Treland, consisted of 558 members elected, or ap- 
pointed, and designated as follows. 
ENGLAND. 
40 counties send to parliament 89 knights. 
24 cities, (London 4, Ely none) 50 citizens. 
167 boroughs 534 burgesses. 
5 ditto—Abbington, Bambury, } 
Bewdley, Hingham-Ferres, 5 citizens. 
and Manrnouth—one each 
2 universities 
5 cingue ports—Hastings,}) 
Dover, Sandwich, Rom- } 
ney, Hythe,—and their 
dependencies, Rye, Win- 
chelsea, and Seaford— 
two each 


4 represent. 
16 barons. 


WéaALES. 
12 knights. 


¢ 12 burgesses. 


12 counties 
12 boroughs—(Pembroke two, 
Merioneth none) 
ScoTLAND. 
30 knights. 
15 burgesses. 


33 shires 
67 cities aml boroughs 





558 members. 


IRELAND. 
32 counties 64 
33 cities and boroughs—one cach 33 
1 city, (Dublin) 2 
1 college 1 


ee 


Granp TorTat 658 MEMBERS. 

Of the 658 members it rarely happens that 400 
attend. The most numerous assemblages known 
for many vears, took place when the notorious Mrs. 
Clark. (the Duke of York’s “ dear angel”) was ex- 
amined as a witness at the bar, touching certain ap- 
pointments she had made in the church and army / 
at this time more than 500 members were general- 
ly present; but the average number does not amount 
to 300. Less than 100 members often decide the 
most important questions. 

The members of parliament do not receive any 
compensation, by law, for their services ; but i¢ zs 
said that some of them contrive, by selling ayes and 
nges, to Carry ona pretty profitable commerce. Per- 
haps, two thirds of them are placemen or pensioners, 
of one kind or another—at least a majority of the 
attending members are calculated to be so. It is 
well known that seats in the British house of com- 
mons are disposed of with as little ceremony as bags 
of wool; and that the ministers dictate to the elec- 
tors, as well as the elected, in many cases. Proofs 
of these things, and of plain, positive, palpable bribe- 
ry, have been frequently offered to be laid before 
the house, but always voted down without a hearing. 
It is possible a majority of the members have a fel- 
low feeling on all such subjects, and would not care 
to establish a precedent that might bring them- 
selves into difficulty ! 

* For seven years—but the king, or rather his 
ministers, dissolves it at will. This is always done 
when the members are troublesome. 

{ Has only 14 yoters—Jtve has but six. 





A person may be a member of parliament anf 
hold any office in the gift of the crown, those be- 
longing to the judiciary and to the church except- 
ed.—Hence the corruption of that body. A man 
may also be a member and have employment in Bo. 
tany Bay or Nova Scotia. ‘There are from 50 to 60 
members of parliament with the British armies at 
this time in Spain and Portugal. 

Further, and completely, to shew the nature of 
the representation of the people in the British par. 
liament, let us pursue the subject: 

The county of Cornwall (see the table page 11) 
in 1801, contained 188, ’69 inhabitants— 

London, comprehending the city, with Westmin. 
ster, and what is called Southwark, &c. the same 
year contained 864,825 inhabitants— 

Yorkshire (which is divided into three districts in 
the table page 11) called “ Ridings,” the same year 
had a population of 858,892 souls— 

Cornwall sends forty four members to parliament 
—to wit: for the county 2; and two for each of the 
following boroughs: Bodmyn, Bossiney, Calling- 
ton, Camelford, Fast Looe, Fowey, St. Germans, 
Grampound, Hellestone, St. Ives, Launceston, 
Leskeard, Lestwithiel, St. Mawes, St. Michael, 
Newport, Penryn, Salash, Tregony, Truro, West 
Looe—44. 

London (as above) sends eight members—to wit : 
the city (proper) 4; for Westminster, 2; for South- 
wark (a borough) 2 ;—total 8. 

Yorkshire sends sixteen members to parliament ; 
to wit: for the county 2; for the city of York, 2; 
and two for each of the following boroughs. Ald- 
borough, Beverly, Boroughbridge, Heyden, Kings- 
ton upon Hull, Knaresborough, Malton, Northal- 
lerton, Richmond, Ripon, Scarborough, Thirsk— 
total 16. 

The town of Manchester with 100,000 inhabitants, 
does not send one member. The derough of Old 
Sarum, consisting of the ruins of one old house, 
standing ona private estate, and uninhabited,* sends 
two members! 

Mr.J Bruch gives a list of 28 boroughs in which 
the majority of electors is below 20—these bo- 
roughs send 56 members to parliament. 

According to his statement, and there is every 
reason to believe it correct, 354 members are re- 
turned by 5,772 voters. 

Aylesburzh, one of the boroughs, was a royal ma- 
nor of William the conqueror; he gave it to one of 
his favorites provided he should find litter and straw 
for the king’s bed chamber, and furnish him with 
three eels in the winter, and two green geese in the 
summer, whenever his majesty came into the neigh- 
borhood. For these supplies, though we have not 
heard of their being latterly demanded, one person 
has the right of sending two members to parliament. 

It is the practice, when a member becomes trou- 
‘blesome to the ministry for his talents, to attempt to 
corrupt his virtue. The famous Edmund Burke at- 
fords a memorable instance of this—but it is useless 
to particularise cases ; they are “as plenty as black- 
berries.” Andrew Marvel was the last of the Bri- 
tish representatives that was paid by his constituents 
—he lived about 150 years ago, and was a man ot 
great talents and probity. The minister of the day 
(the Duke of Newcastle) if my memory serves me, 





* Except on the day of election—when the own- 
er, with great gravity, takes possession; appoints 
himself judge or mspectos of the voters; puts his 
own solitary ballot inte his hat, and solemnly de- 
clares such. and such persons te be representative: 
lof the people in parliament ! 
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correctly) visited him at his lodgings, in “a back gar- 
ret, up three pair of stairs,”—~and after a little pre- 
lude offered him, in the name of the king, a pension 
worth several thousand pounds fer annum. Instead 
of replying to the duke, the representative af the peo- 
ple calied his housekeeper the only servant he kept 
and asked her , “ what he had had for dinner yester- 
day ??—-She said, “a neck of mutton.” And 
what am I to have for my dinner to day ?” demand- 
ed Marvel, “The remmainder of the om you had 
yesterday, hashed,” was the reply. ‘Then turning to 


the Duke, who stood confounded and astonished at} 


the procedure, he said in a firm tone—“ You see 
how I live—te king, that, at all times, when 
he acts for the of his country, he shall have 
my support, without a pension—but in any other 
case the wealth of the Indies shal] not purchase it.” 
Such traits are honorable to humanity—the anec- 
dote is quoted from memory but substantially true. 

Though such is the general corruption, there 
are some members in parliament whose talents and 
virtues save it from a total condemnation, and pre-} 
yent it from becoming a silent non-resistant automa- 
ton in the hands of the minister, as in the legislative 
body of France. But truth, mighty and powerful 
as it is, clothed in the most elegant language, and 
told in all the majesty that belongs to it avails but 
jittlke—the majority look for the nod of the person 
who dispenses the “ loaves and fishes” of office, 
and obey it—provided always, he himself stands 
firmly in his place, If he does not —like the ass in 
the fable of the “ sick lion,” they seize upon a 
popular occasion and desert and * kick ” him—in 
this case, he commonly resigns, 

- With all its imperfection and pollutions, howe- 
ver, the British parliamegt is perferable to the 
legislative body of France, The latter is a mere 
tool whereby the emperor or his ministers give a 
shape and fashion to things as they want them,— 
Freedom of discussion does not exist; and if a 
man of spirit, feeling for the wrongs of his bre- 
thren, were to thunder forth their suffering as is 
sometimes done in the House of Commons, his life 
would be the forfeit:—the Frenchman silently 
acquiesces in all that his master or his master’s 
s* confidential servants” propose; or like a vile 
slave, kisses the red that lacerates his countrymen; 
and crawling on the earth, utters forth the basest 
adulation at the foot of the throne, But in parlia- 
ment, the high mettled Englishman, well inform- 
ed of his own rights and accustomed to speak of 
them freely, sometimes comes forth, armed with 
truth, and rives corruption toits centre; surround- 
ed by prostitution he is virtuous. In the language 
of a freeman, he speaks of the blood and sweat of 
his fellow subjects wickedly exhausted; boldly 
charges the ministers with the crimes they have com- 
mitted, and makes knavery tremble for her place 
on viewing a picture of herself, in despite of the 
clamor of the writhing wretches, and the calls of 
** order” from the chair. 

The following extract frem the proceedings of 
the House of Commons is so exactly in point, and 
so excellent of itself, that we cannot refrain from 
inserting it, as proper close to our subject. 

IMPERJAL PARLIAMENT. 

« Hovsz or commons, June 14.—Mr. Perceval 
moved the re-consideration of the English spirit- 
duty suspension drawback bill, and gave notice that 
he should produce two more clauses to be added to 
the bill; the one to enable English distillers to ex- 
port spirits, upon the same advantageous terms as 
the Irish distillers, and the other to prevent the 
lowering of the strength of the spirits. 





| 
| 


—E ‘ 
The bill was stro 
and Mr. Marryatt. 
bill. 

Mr. Hutchinson in.a speech of considerable 
length, defended the bill, and did not think it un- 
reasonable that in this. soli instance, Ireland 
should be allowed to retain the trifling advantage 
which the articles of union gave her. It red 
to be the decided object of the British distillers, ne- 
ver to allow the English market tobe. open to the 
Irish distillers, but that the Irish market should be 
at all times open to them. This was almost the 
only advantage which Ireland had derived from that 
abominable and most disgraceful measure, the 
union ! Order ! Order ! Chair / 


The speaker. The honorable member will do 
well to recollect, that such is not the language 
which it becomes this house to hear or him to use 
in speaking of a grave and solemn act of parliament 
(Hear, hear, hear.) | 


ly opposed* by Mr. W. Smith 
‘ P. Moore, supported the 





Mr, Hutchinson. Sir, I trust I am incapable of 
using language unworthy this place or myself. In 
saying what I have said, I have obeyed the dictate of 
feelings of which I am net ashamed ; and while I 
know them to be just, I know not why Iam to suf- 
fer the expression of them tobe dictated to me.— 
(Here the cries of order, order, chair, chair, chair, 
became louder and more general.) : 

Speaker. “ I hope honorable gentleman 


will see the necessity of conforming to the usage of 
the house.” 


Mr. Hutchinson. To conform to the usage of 
this house I am in every way disposed, (hear) but 
my first right as a member of it is what I will never 
willingly resign. ( Order /,) If privilege of speech 
be not the right of every member of this house, I 
know not what is—I have always thought it to be 
the right of every member of this house, what he 
feels honesty, to declare boldly—my _ feelings with 
respect to that measure of union, have been strong 
and uniform, When it was first proposed, I fore- 
saw in it danger to this country, in the danger, the 
degradation and the ruin of my own, and asa com- 
mon friend to both, I resisted it by every means in 
my power—and amI now to be denied the melan- 
choly privilege of deploring the humiliating state to 
which that measure has reduced my country, by 
making her a party in effecting her national extinc- 
tion? Am J to be denied the right of complaining 
that she has been tricked out of her independence 
by promises which haye all been violated, and hopes 
which have been all blasted? If, however, after all 
this it be the secret determination to rob her gra- 
dually of the very few adyantages, and those too of 
|partial operation, to which under eyen such an act 
she may be entitled, why then let but gentlemen 
ty Si and Jet the union be dissolved !}—( Hear, 
sear. 


After a few words in explanation from Mr. J. 
Taylor, and Mr. Wm, Smith, the houge divided— 
Ayes 66—Noes 12—majority 47, 


We have paid more attention to the preceding 
subjeet than some may think it demanded.—But 
the object was, by holding up a faithful view of 
things as they really are in Europe, to impress 
upon the youthful American the superior excel. 
lence of his own constitution, and induce him to 
cling to it as the ark of his safety and. happiness. 





We have not distorteg a single fact. 
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‘Canals of France. 


In a late work we find a list of all the canals of 
France, with a brief description of them, of which 
the following is an abstract. Some of those com- 
mensed by the present.emperor, are among the 
greatest works of the kind in Europe; and are 
now nearly completed——from this enumeration 
with a good map of the country before him, the 
reader will be enabled to draw many important 
conclusions, when he desires to ascertain the 
state of that mighty and powerful empire. | It 
may serve also to shew the prodigious efforts 
Bonaparte has made and is making to counter- 
poise the loss of the external tratlic of his sub- 
jects sustained by the naval preponderance of 
gis rival England. 

1. The canal which is to supply Paris with water 
¥rom the river Ourcp. It forms a communication 
from Paris to Dieppe, by Rouen, without the neces- 
sity of passing up the Seine, which is notsafe at 
all times. 

2. The canal of the Ardennes. This canal con- 
nects the Meuse’and Aine, by means of the river 
Bar. The Rhine thus communicates with the 
Meuse, Bar, Aine, Oise and Seine ; which greatly 
facilitates the exportationof Dutch merchandize 
as well as wood fiem the extensive forests of Ar- 
dennes. 

2. The canal from Le Fere to Landrecies and 
from Maubeuge to Brussels—-it has several branches. 

4. The canal of Nievre joins the Higher Loire 
with the Seine. 

5. The canal of Provins joins the Vouzie with 
the Seine—intended chiefly to supply Paris with 
provisions. 

6. The canal from the Rhine to the mouths of 
the Rhone. This is the most important work of 
the kind yet planned in France, as it connects the 
Germain sea with the Mediterranean, passing 
through a great extent of rich country. 

7. The canal from the Rhine to the Seine,—also 
% very important work,with respect to commer- 
cial intercourse between the heart of the French 
empire and Germany. 

8. The canal of St. Quintin, with five branches. 
It communicates with the sea by the Somme, with 
the river Seine, with the Oise, the Meuse, the 
Sambre and the Scheldt—a mighty and most im- 
portant work. 

9. The canal of La Censee is considered as a 
branch of the canal of St. Quintin. | It establishes 
a communication betwee Calais, Dunkirk, Lisle, 
Douay, and Paris. 

The above have all been commenced since Bona- 
parte was appointed first consul. Some of them 
are not yetfinished.. The following were fully 
completed and in use in 1807. some of them are 
ancient works ;+¢+e++. 

1. The canal called Des Alpines, connects the 
Durance with the Rhone. It has two branches. 

2. Canal de Bourdignon is small—it connects 
D’Aigues Mortes with the Rhone, in the depart- 
ment of Gard. : 

3. Canal of Braire, is 60 miles long, and has 42 
sluices-+++-+-By means of tlis work the Loing is 
rendered navigable as faras the Seine, a little below 
Neumours. 

4. Canal of Bruck, inthe department of the Low 
er Rhine, is 12 miles long+++++--commences at Mol- 
shein and ends at Strasbourg. 

5.@The canal from Brussels to Antwerp, forms a 





| 


communication between the Seing gnd the Scheldt, | 


by means of the Rupel. 


6. The central canal extends 60 miles, and pene- 
trates a mountain for the space of about 1400 yards. 
It communicates with the Mediterranean by the 
Rhone, with the Atlantic by the Loire, with the 
Channel by the Seine, and hence is sometimes 
called the ‘ canal of the three seas.” 

7. The canal of the Gold coast, or Burgundy 
canal, is 150 miles long. “It connects the Saone 
with the Yonne, receiving several small rivers. 

8. The canal of Craponne in the department of 
the mouths of the Rhone. It is not navigable, but 
turns a vast number of mills and fertilises the coun- 
try. 
9. The canal of Douay to Lisle ns ; several 
improvements are intended to be to this canal 
which will greatly promote its usefulness. Among 
them it is proposed to unite the Scheldt with the 
Somme, by means of a subterranean passage. 

10. The canal of Givors connects the Rhone and 
the Loire. 

11. The canal of Louvain to Malines is 12 miles 
long, 60 feet wide and 11 deep. 

12. The canal of Lucon extends from Lucon to 
the sea—it is only 6 miles long. 

13. The canal of Tame communicates with the 
sea. 

14. The canal from Meuse to the Rhine. 

15. The southern canal, formerly called the 
canal of Languedoc. This connects the Atlantic 
with the Mediterranean, and is 135 miles long. The 
basin is at Norouse, the highest spot between the 
seas—and is 400 yards long and 300 wide—but in 
order always to retain a sufficient supply of water, 
there is a reservoir at St. Ferol 2400 yards long and 
1000 yards wide and 60 deep—its shape is triangular, 
and is enclosed by two mountains and a very strong 
bank. From hence there is an aqueduct to No- 
rouse. This canal is the greatest work of its kind 
in Europe—it is cut through mountains and carried 
over vallies. A full description of it would fill 
a small volume. 

16. The canal du Morbihan, connects the Ran- 
nes with the sea, and is only about 4 miles long. 

17. The canal of Orleans, or du Loibet, connects 
the Loire with the Seine, it is 54 miles long and 
has thirty sluices. 

18. The canal of Montargis was constructed in 
consequence of the river Loing not being naviga- 
ble from Montargis to the Seine. 

19. The canal from Ostend to Burges. There 
are three canals which serve to open a communica- 
tion from Burges to the sea, one of which has water 
enough for ships of 400 tons burthen: The basins 
are capable of containing 100 vessels. Many rivers 
and places are united by these canals. 

20. The cannal de la Robine, or de PAnde joins 
the southren caual,—passes through Narbonne, 
and throws itself into the Mediterranean at Nou- 
velle. 

21. The canal de la Rudelle communicating 
with the Rhone and the sea. 








The Mamlukes of Egypt. 


COMPILED FROM VARIOUS AUTHORITIES. 


The origin of this celebrated people is given-as 
follows: In the year 1227 the Tarters residing ° 
on the shores of the Caspian sea, under the fa- 
mous Djenkiz-kan, spread desolation and death 
through the regions of Asia, as far as the Tigris. — 
| Weary of slaughter, they brought back with them 
a great number of young ‘persons, of both sexes, 





whom ibey ¢xposed and sold as slaves. The 
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then reigning ‘sultan of Egypt, of the T'urkman| 


race, in 1230, purchased 12,000 of the handsomest 
of the young men, chiefly Circassians, had them 
carefuily instructed in military duties, and soon 
obtained the finest body of soldiers’ in the east, but 
at "the same time most mutinous, for they pre- 
sently gave laws to their master, and shortly after 
put him to death, substituting one of their own 
body in his stead. They retained possession 0 
Egypt for 250 years, during which time they put: 
up and destroyed forty seven chiefs. In 1617 they 
were conquered by ti Ottomans under sultan Se- 
lim, who took and hanged Touman Bey, and ended 
the dynasty. 


| 

Selim, however, did not exterminate the Mam- 
lukes. Sensible that if he established a Pacha in 
Fgypt with the same powers as the Pachas of 
other provinces, that the distance from the capital 
of his empire would afford strong temptations to 
revolt, he called the remaining Mamlukes together, 
and established a Divan, or kind of regency, com- 
posed of the Pacha and chiefs of the seven military 
corps. ‘The first to represent the sultan, collect 
the tribute, &c. The latter to serve as acheck upon 
him, having the right to refect his decrees and even 
to depose him. Still further to guard aginst revolt, 
he divided Egypt into twenty four provinces, over 
each of which he placed a Mamluke as the bey, or 
governor. These were the “checks and balances” 
which secured the sovereignty of the country for 
many years. The sultan also established the tribute, 
and ordered that 32,000 troops should always be 
kept under pay and ready for service. 


Selim’s system answered his purpose exceedingly 
well, while the head of the empire was vigilant and 
active. But about 50 years ago many innovations 
began to takeplace; and the Mamlukes made them- 
selves the real sovereigns of Egypt, paying very 
little deference to the orders of the Divan at Con- 
stantinople unless it suited their convenienge to 
obey. 

“If the first establishment of the Mamlukes was 
a singular event” says Mr. Volney, “ their conti- 
nuance is not less extraordinary. During the 550 
years that there have been Mamlukes in Egypt, not 
one of them has left surviving issue; there does 
not exist one family of them in the second genera- 
tion; all their childreif perished in the first or se- 
cond descent. Almost the same thing happens to 
the Turks ; and it is observed they can only secure 
a continuance of their families by marrying women 
who are natives, which the Mamlukes have always 
disda.ned [their wives are slaves, hke themselves, 
brought chiefly from Circassia, and Mingrelia]; let 
the naturalist explain (continues Volney) why men 
well formed and married to. healthy women, are un- 
able to naturalize on the banks of the Nile.” 

The means by which the Mamlukes are perpetua- 
ted are the same as those by which they were estab- 
lished, to wit, by the purchase of slaves; some of 
them are sold by their miserable parents to the 
wholesale dealers; others are kidnapped and car- 
ried off, to be disposed of as other merchandize. 
The purchasers are the beys, who educate them 
' with great care, promote them to offices, and from 
them fill up all the vacancies which occur in their 
own body. The Mamlukes are remarked for a 
warm attachment to their masters, whose fortunes 
they generally follow with unwearied constancy. 

As many interestirg particulars relative to this 
singular race of people are not generally known, 
we shall give a detailed account of their dress, arms, 
manners and customs. 


f}dress into two bundles. 


Dress of the Mamlukes. First they have ashirt 
of thin cotton, over which they wear a gown of thin 
light stuff, descending from the neck to the ankles, 
folding over the fore part oi the body towards the 
hip, where it is fastened by strings. Over this isa 
‘second of like form and width, with sleeves which 
descend to the fingers’ ends, generally made of silk. 
Round the waist they wear a belt which divides the 
Over these is thrown a 
gown of cloth, made like the former, except that the 
sleeves only descend to the elbow. ‘To cover all, 
they wear a large cloak. ‘The whole habit (says 
Mr. Volney). has the appearence of a long sack, 
‘from which is thrust a bare neck and bald head, 
covered with a turban.” The turban is of a. cylir- 
drical shape, made of yellow muslin. “On the 
feet they wear socks of yellow leather, and slippers 


without quarters, always liable to be left in the 


mud.” But the most singular part of their dress 
is a kind of pantaloons or trowsers, so long as te 
reach up to their chin, and so wide that each leg is 
large enough to contain the whole hody. Thug 
swaddied, we cannot suppose the Mamlukes are 
active walkers, yet they think the dress commodi- 
ous, and would not, on any account, make an altera- 
tion in it. They never but once attempted to fight 
on foot, and that was to storm a town in Syria, un- 
der the famous Ali Bey——they were repulsed, and 
wisely concluded that that place must indeed be 
impregnable whieh could not be taken on horse- 
back! 

Their horse accoutrements are as badly contrived 
as their own dress. The saddle is a clumsy frame, - 
loaded with wood, leather and iron, on which a 
trussequin rises behind, eight inches in height 
above the hips of the horsemen.. The pummel 
projects from four to five inches. The saddle is 
not stuffed, but they put woollen cloths under it, and 
fasten the whole with a circingle tied with leather 
thongs. They do not use cruppers. A pair of 
stirrups weighs from nine to tweive pounds. They 
are formed of a plate of copper, longer and wider 
than the foot, with sharp edges, which are used 
instead of spurs—the saddle and saddle cloths weigh 
about twenty-five pounds. The bridle is as badly 
constructed—* it is a kind of snaffle, without a 
joint, with a curb which being only an iron ring, 
binds the jaw so as to lacerate the skin, and injure 
the bars of the horse’s mouth.” In their maneu- 
vres they consider it the most graceful to stop their 
horses suddenly when at their highest speed.— 
* Checked by this bit, the horse bends in his hind 
legs, stiffens his fore, and slides along like a horse 
of wood.” How much this must injure the horse 
may easily be concieved; but they think it 
adapted to their method of fighting, and persist in 
it. Notwithstanding, the Mamlukes are firm and 
vigorous horsemen, aud have a warlike appear- 
ance. 

_ Arms. The principal weapon of the Mamlukes 
is. a carbine thirty inches long, of a very large bore, 
into which they put ten or twelve balls at a time. 
They all carry a pair of pistols fastened to some part 
of their dress by strings. At the front of the saddle 
hangs a heavy mace to knock down the enemy, and 
on the left side they suspend acrooked sabre, which, 
measured with the curve is about thirty inches log, 
but ina right line from heel to point, not more 
than twenty-four. . The beys rival each other in the 
beauty and goodness of their sahres, and sometirnes 
pay as high as $300 for the blade only, if of the 
ancient manufacture of Bamascus. Some of trese 
sabres bear so fine and keen an edge, “as to cita 





clew of wet cotton like a piece of butter.’ - 
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Eduéation and exercise. The art of using their 
arms is the chief object of the Mamluke’s attention. 
They are exercised every morning on horseback, 
and taught all the maneuvres connecting with their 
manner of fighting., In their exercises it frequent- 
ly happens that some of them are killed, for they 
handle etich other very roughly. But the Mamlukes 
have no order, discipline or subordination. ‘ Their 


troops are a mob—their march, a riot—their battles,’ 


duels—and their war, a scene of robbery and plun- 
der,” Experience has proved them totally inade- 

juate to combat with the organized cavalry of 

Europe, though their whole lives have been spent 
im military exercises. The maintenance of each 
Mamluke is supposed to cost his patron, on an 
average, $500 per annum ; their luxury is excessive, 
and they are much mdulged by their masters, as 
well to gratify their own vanity as to secure their 
attachment. The horses they ride frequently cost 
1000 dollars each—they wear the richest Cashmere 
shawls worth from 150 to 300 dollars a-piece, and 
have a variety of costly pellices, trinkets and pre- 
‘cious stohes. Their women are also gratified with 
the most expensive articles of finery. 

Manners. The manners of the Mamlukes are 
universally reprehended. They commit deliberate 
murder without apparent femorse, and are corrupt- 
ed by every species of debauchery, M. Volney 
says they are all guilty of the most horrible pollu- 
tions. Without parents and generally without 
children, the present is all they regard—* the past 
has done nothing for them, and they have nothing 
to do for the futute.” They are cunning, deceitful 
and treacherous—cruel, vindictive, and oppressive ; 
and, in fine, so desperately wicked, that none but a 
Mamluke can compare with a Mamluke. Such are 
the men who govern Egypt. Their whole number 
does not exceed 8000—yet they so manage their 
matters as to keep utider check nearly three mil- 
lions of people, though always in dread of the dag- 
ger or poisoned cup of each other. 
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Geography. 

Exiracts from Breckenridge’s sketches of Louisiana. 

St. Gexrvieve—Is at present the principal de- 
posit of the lead, of the mine la-Motte, the mine 
« Burton, New Diggings, the mines on Big river, 
with several others ; and is the store house, from 
whence those engaged in working the mines are 
supplied with a variety of articles. This town was 
commenced about the year 1774. 
_ It is sittated about one mile from the Mississipi, 
between the two branches of a stream called the 
Gabourie, on a flat of about one hundred acres, and 
something higher than the river bottom. There is 
a second branch about 20 feet higher than this, up- 
on which the town begins at prescnt to extend, this 
is merely a step however, and bounded by a third 
bank, 80 feet ubove the level of the river; there are 
scattering houses for some distance up each branch 
of the Gabourie. West of the town, and north of 
the Gabourie, the country is high, and somewhat 
broken. The soil is a yellow clay; in places strew- 
ed with horn stone, but aegis good corn and 
wheat. The timber has been in a great measure 
destroyed for the use of the town. In front of the 
town on the Mississipi there is a fine bottom com- 
mencing from the Gabourie, and extending eight or 
nine miles along the river; the greater part of the 
distance three miles in width. ‘The common field 
under fence contains about seven thousand acres. 

There are 61x mercantile stores, and in the course | 


of the present [last] year about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars worth of merchandize and prov 
duce has been brought to it for sale. St. Genevieve is 
arising town; a greater number of buildings have 
been erected here than at St. Louis, and prepara- 
tions are making for building.a numbez more :n the 
course of the next season. There are two brick 
yards: A very handsome gdifice has been erected 
of limestone, on the hill, or third bank, that I have 
mentioned, and commanding an elegant prospect 
of the river and the American bottom, and 
bluffs on the other side of Kaskaskia. This build- 
ing is intended for an academy, and does great ho- 
nor te the public spirit of those gentlemen who 
were engaged in so laudable an undertaking. They 
are at present at a loss for a teacher of the classics; 
a thousand dollars per annum it is said has been 
offered. A seminary such as this has been much 
wanted, ahd St. Genevieve is a goed situation fer 
it. There are two schools inthis town; one French 
and the other English. 

The population of this town, and new Bourbon, 
an inconsiderable village on the-bluff, or second, 
bank, two miles below, it amounts to 1,450. There 
is about the same proportion of slaves, as at St- 
Louis ; the number of Americans is about the same. 
There was formerly a village of Piorias, below the 
town, but they left it a few years ago. 

St. Genevieve was formerly built immediately on 
the Mississippi, but the washing away of the bank, 
and the great flood which happened about twenty 
years ago, and is called Pan des eaux, caused the 
inhabitants to choose a higher situation. 

The principal employment of the inhabitants was 
agriculture, but there are very few who have not, 
also, been engaged in the mine business. This be- 
ing a field of industry and enterprise open to eve- 
ry one, it is here that the young men generally 
make their debut on commencing business for thems 
selves. A number of inhabitants, however, are 
chiefly employed as boatmen, or for the purpose of 
conducting voyages, There is some Indian trade, 
from the heighboring Shawanese, Piorias, and 
Delawares. 

There are a number of wealthy and respectable 
families, and the society as in those villages, gene- 
rally, is pleasant and agreeable. There are but few 
mechanics; and to those that are industrious and 
ingenious this place would give encouragement. 





Sheep’s Wool. 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESSs« 
A CLOTHIER—No. I. 


TO TOBACCO PLANTERS AND SHEEP BREEDERS. 

It will be foand in Mr. Arthur Young’s “ Reporé 
(p. 367) on Lincolnshire” in England, that the whole 
land in that country is 1,848,000 acres; having on 
them 2,400,000 sheep of two heavy fleeced breeds, 
producing 21,610,000 pounds of wool, selling at 
one sixth’ of a dollar (or 15 pence sterling) per 
pound. The whole value of unmanufactured wool 
is 810,000 sterling; equal to 3,600,000 dollars.— 
This, at our prices for wool, would be equal in value 
to alf the American cotton exported from the United 
States in a year, being 7 or 8 millions of dollars. 
The weight of this wool is greater than the weight 
of all the sheep wool yet made in the United States 
in any year. 3 
When it is considered that the quantity of land 
in Lincolnshire (G. B.) is not more than one fif- 





teenth of the land in Pennsylvania, or in New-York, 
a tenth of, South Carolina, or one twelfth of North 
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Carolina, there can be no doubt of the émmense ca- 
pacity of the United States to produce wool.— 
The county of Lincoln (G. B.) is in a great part 
fenny or marshy? in part it is heath: in parts dry 
and rich. Some of the fenny districts produce flee- 
ces of fourteen pounds, It is probable that some of 
our richest drained swamps would be excellent for 
such sheep. 

Mr. Young states, that the average of the Lin- 
colnshire sheep, of the two different breeds, is nine 
pounds of wool to the fleece: and those farmers 
who confine themselves to the Lincolnshire breed 
get ten pounds. Some authorities say eleven 
pounds, are the true average weight of the fleeces 
of the true Lincolnshire breed. Let us encrease 
our care of sheep, and omit to kill any lambs or 
sheep under three years old, and we shall have 
more wool in the next year or two for our army, 
navy, militia, and camp followers and all attendants 
and privateers, than will be requisite for any war 
with any power in Europe. 

No. Ii.—It is wonderful, that the profits of sheep 
and wool have remained so long unobserved in the 
United States. This branch of farming particu- 
larly suits our country, because, we have so great 
a quantity of land, and so moderate a population in 
proportion to our extensive territory. One man, 
boy or woman can take care of many sheep. In 
Scotland, the least fertile country upon earth, that 
sagacious, steady and energetic people produce 
wool in their poorest counties, and sell it as low as 
7s. 6d. and 8s. sterling for a stone of 24 and 26 
pounds,* This is less than seven certs per pound! 
Of this wool coarse hats and bonnets, carpets and 
stockings are made. Our poorest districts are all 
milder than Scotland and more fertile than one half 
of its sheep districts. They are also much drier, 
which favors the health, flesh and wool of sheep. 
With the extension of sheep, the extension of 
manufactures should and will go hand in hand.— 
Manufactures are one of the handmaids of agricul- 
ture. Our steepest lime-stone lands are very favor- 
able to sheep. They are so healthy on that strong 
kind of soil, as to thrive well on it, without salt. 
Since beef, pork and grain may be low, in the en- 
Suing year, because our vessels are captured, let 
us use our beef, veal and pork, and feed our poul- 
try with our grain for our own table and spare our 
sheep for one wr two years, and thus increase our 
stock of them. By girdling in all our lightly 
Wooded lands, we may open the surface of the 
earth to the air and sun and make good sheep pas- 
tures. ‘The brush scythe will cut up the brambles, 
briars and underwood. ‘The brush scyth or brush 
cutter would be better always in our sheep keepers 
hands, than the Shepherd’s crook and pipe. 

We certainly ought very considerably to diminish 
our tobatco cultivation. Sugar lands are employ- 
ing part of-our Southern A afore who used to 
make tobacco, cotton, indigo, rice and corn.— 
Sheep will employ a number of hands which were 
lately engaged in raising cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
indigo, rice and corn. The poorest and bleakest 
Jands in the northern states may be brought into use 
for sheep, though too stony or too steep for the 
Plough. By thus adopting new modes of agricul- 
ture, and new modes of industry, we shall give 
ourselves a complete self-dependence, under a benign 
Providence. 


It is a fact, (which Sinclair's Statistics of Scotland 


—— 





in See Sir John Sinclair’s books on Scotland and 
its parishes, in seventeen volumes: a work full of 
tastruction to the farmers, freeholders and planters. 





prove, and which Mr. Arthur Young’s English 
farming books confirm) that our oak barrens and 
underwooded plains may be profitably applied to 
sheep. The brush scythe, or other cutting instru- © 
ment would rapidly bring them into a condition for 
range. The durnt lands of many neighborhoods 
could be employed advantageously for sheep-walks. 
The streams which fall from our hilly lands, 
could be made, by little channels, to water their 
sides and produce great quantities of grass in poor 
and stony and broken grounds: a good employ- 
ment for the industrious shepherd. | 
As manufacturers should be ever in view to support 
the value of wool, sheep and lands, the trade’ of 
dressing skins should be diffused through all the 
counties, in the morocco style, and for book-binde 


glovers, wool card-makers and others. A pound ¢ 


leather gloves can be brought from the state of Ohio ~ 
to Philadelphia for a five cent piece. Soof a pound 
or square yard of merino superfine cloth. 

No. if1.—On.the whole of the counties of Eng- 
land (exclusive of Scotland) it is computed, that 
nearly twenty nine millions of sheep are maintain- 
ed! These produce (at five pounds coarse and fine, 
on an average per head) one hundred and forty-five 
millions of pounds weight of wool, which brings 
there the medium price of eleven pence sterling or 
a little more, per pound. This is equal to about 
twenty cents and one half, as much is coarse wool 
for working people. The whole value is nearly 
thirty millions of dollars to England alone for her 
unmanufactured wool, though her quantity of land is 
not more than half the joint contents of New-York 
and Pennsylvania, and is far less than the lands of 
Virginia, or of New-England, or of Ohio, or of 
Georgia, or of the Mississippi Territory. Though 
so vast a quantity of wool was produced in England 
in 1809, yet Scotland and Ireland each produced 
much wool, and six millions of pounds of fine 
wool were imported into Britain from Spain. The 
British manufactures of wool were computed, for 
exportation, to be /8,500,000. Similar wooller 
manufactures, for home usc, were estimated at 
117,000,000 the two making the sum of 725,560,000 
sterling, or one hundred and thirteen millions, six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

We can then easily and profitably discontinue 
most of our tobacco and some of our cotton and 
beef cattle farming, for this immense object of agri- 
culture, the produce of which is wanted én our 
home market, for our own use. We can manufic- 
ture it in part within our families, and in part 
within the houses for carding and spinning machines 
ry, which we are every where erecting. No spoli- 
ation will injure our home wool markets, as in the 
case with our tobacco, our cotton and our beef, and 
indeed all exports to foreign countries. Our poor- 
est barrens, plains ard burnt lands will serve for 
sheep walks as in England, Wales and Scotland, 
and so will our rich marshes, and our strong lime- 
stone and other fertile lands. Here any quantity of 
land can be spared for sheep, without lessening the 
quantity we require to sow with grain, hemp, flax 
and other productions. Wool is worth from 50 to 
100 per centum, more here than in England. One 
man can tend many sheep, and he can farm, in that 
way, a large quantity of ourredundant land. Va- 
luable sheep grounds, to a vast extent, can be pur- 
chased in America for much less than the lowest 
average rent of the poorest county in England, 
Ireland, Scotland or Wales. The sheep are fine in 


Arabia, fe in Spain, and fine in England, and will 
therefore thrive, in all our climates, from the Guiph 
af Mexico to the river of St. Croix. 
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Strange things. 


_ Literary Prodigy.— the. following account is -eg- 

tracted trom the Moniteur of the 28th of last May, 

under the head of the Kingdom of Westphalia. 
GoTTINGEN, May 20. 

Fo® these eight months we have had among the 
students of our university, a boy who is ten years 
and a half old, which is a real phenomenon. The 
name of this young. scavant is CaarLtes WITTE. 
He understands the languages, history, geography, 
and literature, as well ancient and modern; at the 
age of eight years he possessed, besides his mother 
tongue, Greek, Latin, French, English and Italian, 
to such a degree of perfection, that he could not 
only translate currently the Eneid of Virgil, and 
the Iliad of Homer, but could besides speak with 
an astonishing facility, all the living languages 
which we have just mentioned. Of this he last 
vear gave such satisfactory proots, in a public ex- 
amination, which he underwent at the University 
of Leipsic, that that body honored him with a di- 
ploma. 

Till his arrival at Gottingen this child had no 
other instructor than his tather, the clergyman 
Witte. His majesty the king of Westphalia, desi- 
rous that he should continue to direct the studies 
of his son to their determination, has granted him 
a pension, Which has enabled him to quit his pasto- 
rai functions, and to accompany his pupil to our 
University. The young Witte is now studying 
philosophy: he is engaged ina course of mathema- 
ucs, physic, and metaphysics, and shows the-most 
happy disposition for all the sc.ences. 

The Wat/ematical Phenomenon Hearing so 
much said about this child, the editor sent for him, 
in order to form some-opinion for himself, and for 
the purpose of giving some particulars to the pub- 
ke, if any thing should appear worthy public pa- 
tronage. The child appears to be not more than 
Six or seven years old, and in nothing, except his 
power in figures, remarkable-for a child of that age, 
either as to mind or manners. He could not write 
nor read figures so as to enumerate; I then put to 
him among others the following questions: a gen- 
tieman present having first ascertained the result 
wath Ins pen. 

Question 1. Suppose 39 apple trees, 13 limbs to 
a tree, and 170 apples on a limb, how many apples 
jn all? He screwed up his brows a little and in 14 
seconds by a stop watch, gave the answer, 86,190. 

@. 2. What numbers multiplied by themselves 
will produce 703,529? He said in two seconds, there 
were no numbers which so multipyied would give 
that result. The gentleman present re-examined 
his figures and asserted there was. The child in- 
stantly replied, no, and desired him to try once 
more: on this trial he found he had multiplied 
wrong; he then varied the question and asked him 
what numbers multiphed by themselves would pro- 
duce 603,729? the boy answered as if by instinct, 
777: which was right. ! 

Q. 3. How many seconds are there in 60 years? 
In half a minute he answered, 1,892,160,000, (one 
billion, eight hundred and ninety-two millions, one 
hundred and sixty thousand. 

Several more questions were asked with similar 
success, and utterly to my astonishment; but I 
have not room for them here. When we consider 





the unheard of powers of this child and the landa- 
ble purpose to which the proceeds of his exhibitions 
are to be appropriated, we cannot but hope that a 
liberal encouragement may be experienced. 

[M. York E. Post 


Tue Royat InstituTion—On Saturday se’nnight, 
Mr. professor Feinaigle, of Baden, gave a public 
experiment of the efficacy of his method of faeuli- 
tating and assisting memory. The managers ot the 
institution in consequence of the application oi ‘he 
committee of literature and science, granted p-er- 
mission for this public dispiay of the art, without, 
however, making themselves responsible for ics 
character. The exhibition took place before ai as- 
semblage of several hundred ladies and gentiemen, 
‘who were astonished and delighted with the result 
of the experiment. Four children, two boys and 
two girls, all under fourteen years of age, had bean 
put under Mr. Feinaigle’s care but two or three 
days before; he had one of the giris but an hour 
and an half; and the longest tuition that any of {hem 
had received was but four hours and a haii. 

One of them repeated Goldsmith’s Hermit back. 
ward and forward, and stated the stanza, the line and 
the order of any remarkable word required ot him. 

One litte girl answered to questions in the chro- 
nology of the Roman emperors : another multiplied 
without slate or paper, two sums of eighi figures 
by eight, and declared that she had not been pre- 
} viously taught arithmetic. 

A boy determined the geographical situation in 
the degree and minutes of fifty different cities ; and 
on a planisphere chalked out on a board, marked 
down the true situation of places named to him. 

M. Fincher, of the institution, also recited the 
Mineralogical Tables of Hany, the secend part of 
which he had taught himselt on Mr. Fe:naigle’s 
system, together with the first part of Brison’s 
Ornithologic system; and he declared, from his 
experience, that the principles of Mr. Feinaigle’s 
art were equally calculated to give facility in the 
acquisition and certainty in the retention of the ta- 
bles of any other science——a fact which was con- 
firmed by several gentlemen present, who have at- 
tended the private courses of the professor. 

The examinations were carried on by Mr. Disney, 
chairman of the literary and scientific committee; and 
for a great part of the time, Mr. Feinaigle retired trom 
the lecture room. Nothing could be more satisfacto- 
ry than the result of the experiment ; and the compa- 
ny returned Mr. Feinaigle their thanks. (Lon. Pap. 

——s 


The Chronicle. 


Baltimore, October 12, 1811. 

Maryland election for delegates—The election 
held in this state on Monday last, for delegates to 
the General Assembly, failed to excite its usual 
sensibility, fram the confidence of one party in its 
strength, and the assurance to the other of its 
weakness, as demonstrated in the late choice of 
electors of Senate. By our next publication, we 
expect to receive all the returns, when a full record 
of the gentlemen elected, as also of the number of 
votes, &c. shall be made. The republican majority 
in the house will be about as large as usual. 

The Court-Martial at Frederick-town are slowly 
going on with the evidence in the case of general 
| Wilkinson. The testimony is very voluminous ; it 
is supposed it will be three months, at least, before 
they will be able to get through the business.— 
Col. Cushing and. Major Pike have been summoned 
at the request of the accused. 

The President of the United States, under his 
letters patent and the great seal of the said states, 
has acknowledged and recognized Monsieur Les- 
calltier “as consul general of his imperial and roy- 
al majesty, the emperor of the French and king 6 





Italy, to the United States of America.” 
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.. A&A considerable body of Americans ceiebrated the 
fourth of July, with great glee, at Montreal in 
€anada. Among the toasts drank on that occasion 
the following are worthy of remark : 

Our country—May she never doubt the fidelity 
ef her absent sons in the tour of danger. 

Pairiots of °76—Your children best know your 
worth when bore down by overbaring spirits. 

Sojourning Americans—May you all be ready at 
your country’s cali. 

Brother Jonathan*—May his great gun be loaded 
with true American principles, wadded with trai- 
tors, and pointed at the enemies of liberty. Yan- 
kee doodle. 

May Washington and Franklin never be forgot- 
fen, and may the words of Algernon Sidney never 
perish.—“ Where liberty dwells there is my country.” 

Many in one (epluribus unum) the motto of the 
United States. 

The American Constitution—The greatest piece 
ef human ingenuity, the safeguard of our union, 
and the shield of our liberty. 

Our native country—May she have a speedy and 
amicable adjustment with all nations. 

Yankee coodle—More powerful than the shouts 
of rams’ horns which brought down the walls of 
ancient Jericho. 


The British merchants trading to the United 
States, generally called the “American merchants,” 
have tested the sincerity of the British ministry, as 
to their desire to revoke the orders in council on 
proof being adduced that the French decrees have 
ceased to have effect. It appears from a late Lon- 
don paper, that they applied to Lord Bathurst, pre- 
sident of the board of trade: and, on his affecting 
to doubt whether said decrees were revoked, they 
said, that proof could not be expected while his 
majesty’s ships captured all vessels bound to France— 
but one of the deputation offered to send a valuable 
ship and cargo, then at the Mother Bank, waiting for 
orders, d:rect to France to afford practicle proof of 
the stute of the case, provided his lordship would 
grant to suid vessel a protection against the British 
cruizers—WHICH HIS LORDSHIP REFUSED TO Do. 
The like application was made to the marquis Wellesly 
with the same effect. : 


The sloop Express, from Oporto, arrived at 
Philadelphia, was boarded by a French frigate, 
said tobe from the isle of France, bound to Brest, 
and robbed of 1500 dollars in specie, and a variety 
of other articles, on the 8th of September last. 


A letter from captain Thomas Quail of the schoo- 
ner Hound, of Philadelphia, dated “ prison Cape 
Francois, July 2, 1811, states that the on day after his 
departure from Aux Cayes, (Feb. 6) he was cap- 
tured by one of King Christophe’s fleet, and carried 
| to Gonaives, from whence he and his crew were 
s™Marched to their present prison—detained ever since 
in dungeons, without the use of the air, and allow- 
ed only a biscuit each per day—his royal majesty 
has not deigned to assign any reason for this treat- 
ment. But——‘ Kings can do no wrong.” 


oo 5) $F UE ss 


The amount of British captures since the revoca- 
n (or partial” abrogation] of the French decrees, 
%0 far as we have heard of them, are stated to amount 
: to more than fifty valuable vessels; But captures 
2 and detentions, are so common, even on our own 


—————— 


fa 





ft | “Americans are stigmati in ith the 
epithet of Jonathan, oe ee 


papers as mere articles of intelligence, arising from 


majesty.” 5 ea Pas tee 

It is stated that a great deal of smuggling’ is car- 
rying on to the eastward. If the British have mana- 
ged for so many years to force their goods into the 
continent of Europe, whose coasts are lined with 
troops, it is not wonderful they should be able to 
manage such matters in the United States. They 
have reduced the business to a science; and it is to 
be hoped, that one of the first acts of Congress will 
be—to enforce the non-importation law, by putting 
into commission a number of small armed vessels 
— —or, torepealit. As it at present stands, the 
people are demoralized; the government detfraud- 
ed; and our own manufacturers disappointed in 
their calculations. hss 


King Joseph has issued a decree convoking the 
Cortes of all Spain to Burgos, the capital of Old 
Castile. They are toassemble in the present month. 

The Congress of the new republic of Venezula 
consists of 45 members, deputies from the several 


from Caracas 24; ‘Bannas 9; Cumana‘4; Barce- 
lona 3; Merida 3; Truxillo 1; Margarita 1 ,— 
total 45. 

Dreadful conflagration. Two thirds of the city 
of Smyrna was destroyed by fire between the 10th 
and 14th of June last. The greso-r part of its im- 
mense magazines of goods, particularly of cotton, 
fell a prey tothe flames; and, in consequence, a 
great rise of preductions of the Levant has taken 
place in Europe. 

Smyrna, a city of Natolia, or Asia Minor, is 
situate on a spacious bay of the Mediterranean, and. 
has one of the most commodious. harbours in the 
world. The city has been several times nearly de- 
stroyed by earthquakes; but rebuilt from its cligi- 
ble situation being. the common rendezvous of thc 
merchants who trade to that part of the world, and 
the great deposit of the rich productions of the 
east. It contained about 20 mosques, with several 
churches of the Greeks, Latins: and Armeaians, 
and eight synagogues for the Jews, and about 
120,000 inhabitants; the greater part of whom 


| were actively engaged ir commerce or manufac- 


tures. It was the most busy place in that part of 
Asia-—the whole town being represented as a con- 
tinual fair. 


The locust is also making dreadful ravages in 
those portions of Asia situate on the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The accounts we have of the numbers, 
or quantity, of this insect would be incredible, weve 
not the fact attested by so many travellers of unim- 
peached veracity. They are said to come from the 
deserts, and in such prodigious swarms as to ob- 
scure the light of the heavens; consuming every 
green thing, and sometimes covering the ground 
a foot in thickness—wherever thy pass, says Mr, 
Volney, one would imagine that fire had followed 
them. ‘* The noise they make in browzing on the 


.trees and herbs, may be heard at a great distance 


and resembles an army foraging in secret.” When 
a strong wind off the ‘iand prevails they are driven 
in such quantities into the sea, and drowned, that 
when their carcases are driven on shore, the air is 
infected for several days toa great distance. The 
Samarman, a bird resembling a wood pecker, at< 
tacks them with such fury, and kills them with such, 
amazing rapidity, that it would seem as though the 
great Author of all things had designed it for this 





very purpose. These birds are mach respected by 


coasts, by the British, that they are noticed in thé 


the nature of things—“ the whole sea belonging to hie 


provinces according to their population: to. wit :— . 
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the people: and no person is allowed to injure one 
ofthem. Fortunately, the locust does not often 
appear in so great quantities ; unless the preceding 
winter has been very mild, they do little injury. 
Pennsyloania election. Simon Snyder, Esq. is, 
doubtless, re-elected governor of Pennsylvania-—— 
there was no candidate in opposition. In the city 
of Philadelphia the Federalists have carried every 
man—the majority is about 800. 
The annexed article is copied from the “ Time 
Piece,” a spirited gazette, printed at “St, Fran. 
cisville in West Florida,” as it is called. The 
document is interesting as shewing the organiza- 
tion of the territory (or part of it) heretofore in 
dispute ; the right of the soil having been claim- 
ed by Spain. 
By Witliam Charles Cole Claiborne, 
GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF ORLEANS, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas by an act of the legislature of the ter- 
ritory of Orleans, passed on the 24th day of 
April, of this present year, 1811, the biennial elec- 
tion of representatives to the general assembly is 
directed to take place, on the frst Monday in Octo- 
ber next, and the two following days ;-1 do therefore, 
issue this my proclamation, herehy requiring that 
an election as aforesaid, be holden in the several 
counties of this territory, and that there shall be 
returned from t%e county of Orleans, six repre- 
sentatives to the general assembly; from German 
Coast, two; Acadia, two; La Fourche, two ; Iber- 
ville, two; Attakapas, two; Opelousas, two; 
Point Coupee, two; Rapide, two ; Concordia, one ; 
Ouachitta, one; Natchitoches, one; and from the 
country of Feliciana five representatives, of which 
there shall be returned three from the parishes of 
East Baton Rouge and Feliciana ; one from the pa- 
rishes of St. Helena and St. Tammany, and one 
from the parishes of Siloxy and Pascagoula, 

And I do further direct and require, that due 
notice be given of the times and places of election 
in the several counties and parishes aforesaid, and 
that the same be, under the direction of the parish 
judges and other officers, conducted in the manner 
pointed out by “ An act prescribing the formalities 
to be observed im the election of representatives of 
the territory of Orleans,” passed on the 4th of 
June, 1806, and “An act supplementary” te the 
act last mentioned, passed on the 14th April, 1807. 

Given under my hand, and the seal] of the terri- 

tory, at New-Orleans, on the first of August, 
eighteen hundred and eleven, and in the 36th 
year of the independence of the United States 


¢ 


of America, 
WILLIAM C, C. CLAIBORNE. 

Novrz,—* No person is eligible or qualified to 
act as a representative, unless he shall haye beena 
citizen of the United States three years, and he a 
resident in the district or territory ; or unless he 
shall have resided in the district three years; & in 
either case shail likewise hold in his own right, in 
fee simple, 200 acres of land within the same.” 

“No man is entitled to the right of suffrage, 
unless he shall possess a freciiold in 50 acres of land 
in the district or territory, having been a citizen 
of one of the states, and being resident in the dis- 
trict, or the like freehold, and two years a resident 
in the district,” 

By an act of the legislature, it is made the duty 
of the judges or commissioners of election, “ to 
cause the title of property of the voter to he exhi- 
bited, or in defect of such title, to administer to 


the voter on oath, whereby he shall swear that he 

pessesses truly and bona fide, at least 50 acres of 

land in the territory, for at least three months past.” 
Wm. C, C. CLAIBORNE, 


Late intelligence, by an arrival at New-York. 
Lonpon, August 24.—Advices from France by 
the last cartel state, that the proceedings of the 
Council at Paris had been resumed, and it was 
supposed that an arrangement would at length be 
agreed upon by Napoleon and the Pope. 

Moniteurs of the 19th, and other Paris papers of 
18th, were received this morning. The Moniteur 
of the 19th contains the following declaration made 
by Bonaparte, in reply to an address from a depu. 
tation of the Ionian isles : 

**T will never abandon the islands which the su- 
periority of the enemy has placed in their power, 
ocPIn India, in America, in the Mediterranean; eve. 
ry one that is and has been French shall always be so, 
Conquered by the enemy, by the vicissitudes of war, 
they shall return into the empire by the other events 
of the war, or by the stipulations of peace, I should 
always consider it as an eternal blot upon my reign, 
if I ever sanctioned the abandonment of a single 
Frenchman.” 

The king of England was aliye on the 29th Aug. 
—It was expected that the British parliament would 
assemble in October for the chief purpose of invest- 
ing the Prince of Wales with full powers—By ad. 
vices from off Flushing it was understood in Eng. 
land, that the French fleet, consisting of 17 sail of 
the line and many frigates, had exhibited some ap- 
pearance of putting to sea, The French have also 3 
ships of the line at Goree, and 5 in the Texel. A 
part of the fleet at Toulon ventured from the port 
in the beginning of August, but returned on the 
appearance of a British squadron, which exchang.: 
ed some shots with the hatteries : 

The king it seems was not expected to survive 
many days, All the ceremonials used in the pro- 
clamation of a new sovereign had been prepared & 
arranged, and the principal officers in the College 
of Arms and*other departments concerned, had re- 
ceived notice accordingly, (MN. Y. paper. 

Another accounts says “the king still lives, & 
many people think he may continue in his present 
state for many years.” 


The Editor’s Department. 


We have prepared for the press a translation of § 
‘manifesto by the confederation of Venezuela, to the 
whole world”—an article of much interest, & welt 
worthy of record—but its great length & the pre- 
occupancy of ouy pages, prevent its insertion In 
this number. 

The History of Spain, from circumstances be: 
yond our controul, is not continued in the present 
number, but shall be resumed in our next, 

The editor tenders his thanks to gentlemen at 4 
distance who have interested themselves in obtain: 
ing subscribers to the Werxry Reererer—and 
them, and all others well disposed towards him or 
his work, requests information of irregularities or 
omissions, for some such yet thereare, He will be 
thankful to postmasters to give him notice of whats 
soever may promote the speedy or safe conveyance 
of the Register to its places of destination. They 
are packed up with uncommon care, and sught 0 
reach subscribers without being injured, 

Among other good things” we have the ples 
sure to Register the names of 140 subscribers since 








the last week, Present number—2144, 





